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and Mary (Barnard) Dick, was born near Mar-
cus Hook, Pa. His father was a Pennsylvania
farmer of means, a horse-breeder and a publicist.
Elisha was sent to an academy in Philadelphia,
then to the "Pequa Academy." He returned to
his father's house at the age of sixteen and there
continued his studies under Rev. Samuel Armor.
In 1780 he began the study of medicine under Dr.
Benjamin Rush, but the following year he en-
tered the office of Dr. William Shippen. He
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania
as bachelor of medicine in March 1782, and set-
tled in Alexandria, Va., where he became suc-
cessful professionally and prominent socially. In
October 1783 he married Hannah Harman of
Darby, Pa. He was one of the organizers of the
Masonic Lodge at Alexandria and served as its
Worshipful Master both before and after George
Washington's tenure of the office. In 1794 he
commanded a troop of cavalry in the Whiskey
Rebellion in Pennsylvania. For years he was
colonel of the cavalry regiment in Alexandria,
and in 1804 he was chosen mayor of the city.

For many years Washington's friend, he was
also one of the two physicians called in consulta-
tion by Dr. James Craik [g.z/.] at the time of
Washington's last illness, and with Craik he
signed the account of the illness and death which
was published in The Times of Alexandria on
Dec. 19, 1799. He likewise conducted the Ma-
sonic services at Washington's funeral- He pub-
lished in the Medical Repository (Second Hex-
ade, vol. I, p. 190, 1804) an article on "Yellow
Fever at Alexandria," describing an epidemic
of some two hundred cases, which he attributed
to the stench of decomposing oysters and shells
which were treated in a brick-kiln for the pur-
pose of making quicklime. This is on a par with
Benjamin Rush's attribution of the Philadelphia
epidemic to decomposing coffee. In 1808 he
wrote on "Facts and Observations Relative to the
Disease Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup" (Phila-
delphia Medical and Physical Journal^ 1806, p.
2). This disease was assigned by Craik and
Dick as the cause of Washington's death. Most
of such cases are nowadays shown to be diphthe-
ria, and that appears to have been what Dick was
discussing, as the term angina membranosa is
used as a synonym, some cases of tracheotomy
are reported, and Washington's case is discussed.
The disease was then epidemic in and about Alex-
andria, and three adults had suffered attacks
before Washington became sick. Dick had ad-
vocated tracheotomy in Washington's case. The
treatment used in the case, repeated blood let-
tings, administration of calomel and tartar emet-
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ic, and application of blisters, was that advocated
by medical leaders of the day.
An accomplished musician and in early life a
believer in and attendant at duels, Dick later
changed his church affiliation from Episcopalian
to Presbyterian and then to Quaker, threw his
dueling pistols into the river, destroyed as a use-
less vanity an organ which he had built, and
otherwise took a more serious view of life and
eternity. He was described as being five feet ten
inches tall, weighing 175 pounds, and, before he
became a Quaker, addicted to ruffles, wearing his
hair in a queue or tied with a ribbon. He had a
fine and attractive sickroom presence and courtly
manners. He died at Alexandria.
Wa. Herald, Sept. 28, 1825; W. A. Wdls, "Last III-
ness and Death of Washington," Va. Medic, Monthly,
Jan. 1927; J. M. Toner, "A Sketch of the Life of Elisha
Cullen Dick," Trans. Medic. Soc. of Va., 1885; date of
birth and name of wife from a grand-daughter, Miss
Ethelinde Crisfield of Washington, D. C.3 P.M.A.
DICK, ROBERT PAINE (Oct. 5, i823-Sept
12,1898), jurist, was born in Greensboro, N. C.
His father, John McClintock Dick, was an able
and respected judge; his mother, Parthenia P.
Williamson, came of a prominent family of Per-
son County. After attending Caldwell Institute,
young Dick entered the University of North
Carolina and graduated in 1843. He read law,
was admitted to the bar In 1845, practised at
Wentworth but returned to Greensboro. Imme-
diately after he began practise he married Mary
Eloise, the daughter of George Adams of Pitt-
sylvania County, Va. Active in Democratic pol-
itics, and a delegate to the Baltimore convention
of 1852, he was made federal district attorney in
1853 and served to 1861. In 1860 he supported
Douglas, with whom he was on terms of close
friendship, in the Charleston convention. Later
at Baltimore he was the one North Carolina dele-
gate who refused to secede, and, after voting for
Douglas, he returned to North Carolina and, se-
curing the nomination of a Douglas electoral
ticket, made a tireless campaign for it; he pleaded
for his election as the sole hope of preserving the
Union, and was one of the Spartan band of 1,500
who voted for him. With the call for troops he
gave up the fight, and was a member of the seces-
sion convention where, after voting for the Bad-
ger ordinance of revolution, he voted for the or-
dinance of secession. In 1862 the legislature
elected him to the council of state, and in 1864 he
supported Holden for governor and was himself
elected as a peace candidate to the state Senate,
At tibte close of the war President Johnson sum-
moned him to Washington for advice as to res-
toration, and, without success, Dick urged htm to
undertake it on the basis of the Shernan-Jobo-